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local conditior S. have been most 
said: ** is our educative effort. 


+ 


te young men to become — results may be in the future. 
mans and not young Greeks or school curriculum we have seen mathe 
Again in 1892, he stated: maties swept out of the first two 
the senior high school. 
veometry were instituted i 
and a course written on 
senior vear that presumes to 
to a year of college mathematies. . 
of English gave way to economics, and in 
practice English instruction has contented 
itself with the rapid skimming 
books rather than with enforcing th 
ful study of a few books. Courses in 
100 and again in 1916, the er ' bookkeeping, typewriting an business 
ernist was heard in Germany. The practices have replaced the algebra and 
f the 


ere always the same. The schools geometry for most of tl 


ng °° give a real preparation while courses in domestic science and ap 
needs of modern life.’” They  preciation of art and music attract most 
he replaced by a genui rerman t t! girls. The history ' 
stie sehool adapted to the needs freshman vear has become 

To devote time to subjects thi itire field of world 
inction’ or pay is a gross mistake. = er ruage instruct 
ools should teach things and mn French and the emphasis 
ealities and not tradition.’’ 7) on conversational French. 


now possesses the fruit and flower have been encouraged to take co 
own culture and that alone.’’ ‘*‘The an alleged vocational bi 


of the schools to-dav should not be Mur seventh and ¢ 
but an education for life a junior high school. 


| in moral idealism.”’ the old system ha 


ng specifie proposals he secon- it had been proved 


‘ld were the abandonment of Latin laboratories of our uni\ 


eek, the reduction of emphasis on age of adolescence is one 


languages, and the limitation of centrated work: that at 
dy ot history to modern times. imagination of the child should » fed and 
state of New Hampshire since the hand work introdueed. Hier Ce domes 


loeal school boards have been tic selence for (rv) ‘Is and 


vith many specific projects that for boys were introduced. 


i 


by state authorities and by indi- a system of individual reports 


1 
iesson 


tizens and organizations, incl student was held for a part ot 


; + 


otary clubs and women’s clubs. The rather than all of it. Arithmet way 


try 


Te vreomet 


to-day demands a new educat to conerete algebra and conere 
ly different from the old. In my _ the methods of which were so vague 
district most radical and sweeping the results were entirely a_ reflection 


ves were made in the high school cur the personality of the teacher. Inform: 


im—changes which for the time being tional courses in 
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“d school training 
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work 
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the 
This 


paragraph owes much to an exposition of 


mechanical 
ot edueat on tor the 
eome 


to-day in projects that 


attention of the local school board. 


Sneddenism by its promoter in an article 
The 
Educational Psychology. The dark shadow 


in the current volume of Journal of 


of this disease hangs heavy over educa 
tional administration in New Hampshire. ) 

We are further advised to determine ad 
sclientine 


ministrative policy by means of 


educational tests. In view of the fact that 


choices 


the curriculum has been broadened. 


W vears hence t 
in the same way. 


It is my con 


lly soucht ror 


philosopher's stone, has 
‘ch, claiming the authorit: 
hose basie hypotheses ha 


those being 
‘ase Trom 
believe that these men 
their hypotheses 
that in so far 
observations go, the subjective ele 
both observers and observed must 
aecept the econelusions with 
serve. 
‘*Method of 
‘* Among 


denev 


As Stanley Jevons stated 


Science’’ published 


uneultured ol 


servers, 


‘ 


to remark favorable and fi 


favorable events is so great that 


anee ean b® placed on their sup] 


servations. In on those little 


of chemistry, the Micrographia, 


by Robert Hooke in 1665 and to-day) 
able in Alembie Club Reprints be 
Alexander Smit! 
Alem| 
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statement is fow 


the foresigcht of 


other two members of the 
following 


") | 
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Must 


mind the reason of the tru 


observer be trained to rebel 
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e use or selen 


ith human 


recent philosophie teachings of 
rgson in France, John Dewey 

ind Benedetto Croce, formerly 

commissioner of edueation. For 

knowledge of the Greek 

has roots in the French Revo 


d ean be stated in the words o 
who said, ** Everything IS exper! 

man.’’ Sergson asserts that 
perpetual gushing forth of nov 
Dewey seems to believe that 
yn is still purely a matter of ex 
and experiment,’ while Croce 


s history as ‘‘the creative unfold 


\W 


wi 


ho heeomes 


one were 


tl 


sf 


hi 
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t 
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eties, and ultra-program act 


words of the New Hampshire 


‘Teachers and pupils should 


as vital parts of the school 


~— ati shin nm} : 
ippl cation tl Chis permits the interest of the 
all abs race decide the eontent of the course 


vrammar, mathematics satin, ; 


j 
il 


formal t t4 
istinet to dom nate reason. 


(rree ad j forms f rors “ld ky | 
reek, and all form OL organized KNOW! shows run the cireus in he 
edge. Emphasis instead is placed on con Professor William H. Lloyd 
‘ fe nr eat an r f} ~ ) SUT . 

cret appli a ms and a prorusion Ol nomics department of the | 


> anit : tar re Tey . . 
plementary material 1 used in Michigan, the possessor of the 


course, t means the discouragement of = 
an It mean he discouragement ‘ of the remarkable essays on 


home idv, because the home is 10T Man’’ { Arthur 
Jia i 4ATULiU 


equipped with the necessary material. 


Pound, hi 
letter to the Atlantic, whose 
means the use of school time for “+ well adapted to this situation 
instruction, and testing oft 
means that the school becomes the ce 
of outside activities, nany of which take 
up school time. It denies the lity Ol 
persistent and dovved application to set 
tasks and of the systematic mastery of 
race experience. It claims that such tra 
ing is ineonsistent with initiative 
originality. 
‘an elementary knowledge 
of the history of seienee, this doctrine 
variety seems to me most untenable. In Over against this doctrine 


chemistry it is partieularly noteworthy Which our state departmen 


that men such as Henry Cavendish, OP an alleged biological basis, 
Michael Faraday, Edward Morley, Wil hypothesis presented by a biolos 
lard Gibbs and a host of others displayed agrees with our older view of 
a dogged and persistent application to set Gilbert Murray says of it: 
tasks both in their youth and in maturer 
vears. Although it can not be demon 
strated scientifically, I think Irving Bab- 
bitt enunciated a sounder hypothesis when 
he wrote, ‘‘A child has a right to be born 
into a cosmos and not as is coming to be 
more and more the case under such influ 
ences pitchforked into a chaos.’ 
The fourth assumption of the modernist 
is so closely interwoven with the hypothe- 
sis of complexity that it can not be sep- 
arated from it. It states that, ‘‘Self-ex- 
pression is the main aim of eduecation.”’ 
lt emphasizes school journalism, athleties, In my opinion we need emp 


current events, dramatie work, school soci tation of the core of experience 
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‘ years more than a worship 
the ehild. 


education should concern 


inet of 
that 
enuously with the gratification 
and impulses of the moment 
| be determined wholly by en 
forth Rousseau in 


was put by 


ind was combatted by Emanuel 
an equally extreme hypothesis, 

be urged to-day without 
in educa 


Ost necessary element 


rding to Kant, is constraint, 


the formation of habit prepares 
to receive as principles of con 
iws at first imposed upon them 
hout.’’ In praetice Kant, *‘ though 
used to remit their 


S student Ss, ret 


would discourage 


this, he thought, 


ence, 


that he does 


Analyzed through, his fifth 


modernist replies 


tion amounts to this: **The young 
| acquire habits that make for mate- 
Arthur 
‘‘education for production.”’ 


fliciency.’” This is what 


I ealls, 
: the hypothesis back of the movements 
wational training, which are causing 
New school boards a 


Hampshire 
deal of worry. In this state, an ad- 


ily middle ground has been chosen 
» state department. The courses are 

but the pro- 
seem to imply a transfer of train- 
that 


when 


project methods 


a hypothesis has been most 


nfully treated vouchsafed by 
defenders of the traditional subjects. 

of 
skis. 


a price is being paid in that time is 


motivation 


t ~ 


undoubtedly a 


in making toboggans and 


from the training of the mind along 


lines and administrators are 


lined to condone lapses in other sub- 
ts. if interest and facility are displayed 


The conservative mind 


is against the movement because it 


seems a compromise with the 


would for definite 


the 


who train 


narrow 


the 


driving an 


opportunities of 


even more. It seems like 
vocable wedge at an early age into 
of 


capable of college or 


careers those who might later prove 
professional school. 
As presented by extremists like Snedden, 
it tends to make the public educational 
This 
hy pothesis is urged as being democratie. 


Mur 


doctrine oO! 


system subsidiary to industry. 
If, however, we 
that ‘the 


democracy 


assume with Gilbert 
ray cardinal 
human 
the 
limitation of its own powers and desires, 
the full the 


we are inclined to ask with Arthu 


is the right of every 


soul to enter, unhindered except by 


into spiritual heritage of 
race,’ 
Pound, *‘why waste time teaching chil 
dren how to work, when their chief need is 
to know how to live?”’ 

The modern, however, is aware of these 
misgivings. He does not wish to put the 
choice of a vocational course on the child. 


He make the 
for We have had, in the course of 


would have science choice 
him. 
our history, Calvinistie determinism claim 
ing the authority of God and an economic 
the 


The sixth assumption is: 


determinism claiming authority of 


science. **Scien 
tific intelligence tests can be used to select 
at an early age those who are to be the 
future of the This 
hypothesis received a sanction in the army, 


leaders nation.”’ 
where it was necessary to select with speed 
The course then 
But it is 
wise to see the steps in reasoning. 
trial and 
struck upon the idea of using age for a 
Then 
oped a series of tests which could be passed 
100. 


men to learn new tasks. 
had a pragmatic justification. 
sinet 
after a long period of error 


standard of intelligence. he devel- 
by an arbitrary number of pupils in 
These tests were improved by Terman and 
others. What they measure, Terman con 
fessed his inability to define, but he called 
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it acquired intelligence. Then, by a 
cerebral process, he assumed that acquired 
intelligence is proportional to native intel- 
lizence. Then native intelligence, we are 
told, is an absolute measure of the intel- 
lectual education that should be provided. 
This line of reasoning reminds one of 
Ilorace Mann’s faith in phrenology and 
its predictions have as much scientific 
foundation. 

In conclusion, the case of the modernist 
is built upon uses of hypotheses that have 
not been known before in the history of 
physical seience. He has attempted to 
found his authority upon science. The 
hypotheses involved are not subject to 
scientific verification. Rather they are ex- 
tremes that have been found in all ages 
during the recorded history of philosophy. 
Education, in my opinion, must go on 
using the methods of rational empiricism. 
{ am inclined to believe on experiential 
yrounds that our professional societies 
have been right in their expressions to the 
effect that a firm grounding in the human- 
ities and an adequately substantial scien- 
tific training should precede technical 
specialization for any purpose. In this 
connection it may be well to emphasize the 
fact that this is the view taken in the 
recent report of the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers. 

In answer to Snedden’s specific plea for 
informational chemistry it may be well to 
quote Karl Pearson: ‘‘ What we want are 
trained brains ... and not a knowledge 
of facets and processes crammed into a 
wider range of unskilled minds.’’ I have 
no fear but our civilization can absorb all 
the trained minds that our public school 
system can furnish. I do fear that it can 
not absorb the graduates of the schools 
advocated by our fatalistie modernist 
friends, who have lost confidence in the 


training of minds. GI 


. CAVE 
Scnoot Boarp, 
GoRHAM, New HAMPSHIRE 





THE USE AND INTERPRETATION of 
COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATIO\ 


WITHIN the last few vears the s 
tical device known as the coeffic 
relation has become extensivel 
educational research for summa 
relation existing between two sets 
facts, such as the scores obtai: 
two applications of a test to the s 
pils, or the scores yielded by two 
tests. As a result, its interpret 
become a matter of major importar 

There are two conditions which 
be considered in interpreting a coeffi 
of correlation. In the first place, the 
nitude of the coefficient of correla 
likely to be affected by the selectio: 
population from which it was caleu! 
When studying relationships whose 
cation is general, it is obvious that 
must resort to sampling. For examp| 
we wish to ascertain the relation betw 
success In Latin and sueecess in English 
is necessary for us to answer this 
tion on the basis of the relation that ex 
between these two achievements it 
ited population. It is generally 
nized that, if two populations are se}: 
in a random or unbiased manner, 
sulting coefficients will not be 
except by chance. The difference 
ever, will not generally be large, 
we are justified in assuming that 
lections are random, the fluctuat 
the resulting coefficients of cor 
conform to a general law. For 
value of the coefficient of correlat 
culated from a known number of 
can determine the probable error 
of the well known formula, 


hy 


The meaning of the probable error 

coefficient of correlation may be illust! 
as follows: If a coefficient of .20 has ! 
obtained from a correlation table based 
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e., 36 pairs of facts, the prob 


ror of this coefficient of correlation 
This means that the chances are 
that the true coefficient lies between 
31. The chances are 4.5 to 1 that 
02 and .42. 


it lies between 


s between The chances 
to 1 that 13 and 

It is obvious that we are not justified 
sserting that the true coefficient of cor- 
e., the one ecaleulated from all 

» pairs of facets, or the average of the 
‘ients ealeulated from a large number 
collection of 30 pairs of facts, is posi- 
rherefore, a coefficient of correlation 
+1] 
be considered proof that a relationship 
the traits. Although 
coefficient is positive, the 


“0 with a probable error of can 


sts between two 

ealeulated 
probable error is so large in comparison 
with the coefficient of correlation that it is 
that the co- 
efticient would be positive. For this reason, 


it altogether certain true 
t is necessary to require that the coefficient 
be several times larger than its probable 
error before it is interpreted as proving 
the existence of a relationship. 

Authorities differ with reference to the 
atio which must exist between the coeffi- 
‘lent of correlation and its probable error 


before the existence of a relationship can 
the 


asserted. By at least one writer, 


tio is placed at 6. Another writer places 
as low as 2 
s that the coefficient 
ts probable error before the existence of 
The larger 
correlation, the 
For the rela- 


or 3. <A conservative rule 


must be four times 
i relationship can be assumed. 
the coefficient of 
marked is the relationship. 
tion of achievement of one school subject 


more 


to that of another school subject many of 


the eoefficients of correlation range from 


20 to .40. Thus, .50 is considered to in 
dicate a for 


high degree of correlation 


traits. This only means that 


90 is larger than most of the coefficients 


two 


these 


correlation obtained in the study of the 


M20 


relationship existing between achievement 
In 
of the reliability of educational tests, «€ 


in different school subjects. the study 
efficients of correlation from .60 to .75 
Henee, this relation 
ship 8o is considered high and .50 
of 
search the magnitude of the coefficient of 
is affected 


are 


most frequent. for 


is low. 


In certain types educational re 


correlation also in other ways 


by the selection of the population group 
In the 
the 


from which it is caleulated. 


Case 
of certain traits, the range of magni 
tude of the traits is a potent factor in de 
termining the magnitude of the coefficient 
of 


studying the relation between intelligence 


correlation. For example, if we are 
and achievement in silent reading, the co- 
efficient of correlation will be much smal] 
er when caleulated from a random selee- 
tion of the pupils belonging to a single 
half grade than when it is caleulated from 
a random selection of pupils taken from 
grades three to eight, inclusive. In a re- 
cent study the writer calculated separately 
the coefficient of correlation between these 
two traits for each half grade from III-B 
to VIII-A, The coefficients of 
correlation 12 
Since there were from 200 to 400 cases in 


inclusive. 
ranged from to .57. 
each half grade the probable errors of 
these coefficients of correlation due to sam 
When the data 
combined the 
for the same 
This is 


tinetly larger than the highest coefficient 


pling are relatively small. 
from all grades 
efficient of 


traits was found to be .76. 


were co 


correlation two 


dis 


of correlation for the separate half grades. 

A more striking illustration is obtained 
from the correlation between chronological 
age and mental age. In the investigation 
to the of 
relation were caleulated between these two 

These 
In other 


referred above coefficients eor 
traits for each half grade group. 
12 up to —.44. 


words, the correlation between mental age 


ranged from 


and chronological for pupils be 


ave 
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longing to a single half grade is inverse. 


In general, in a given school grade the 
pupils who are older chronologically tend 

the ones who are younger mentally, 
and vice versa. When data for the pupils 
I11-B to VIILI-A, 


were grouped together the correlation be- 


from grades inclusive, 


chronological and mental age 


age 


In this instanee the 


tween 
was found to be .56. 
coefficient is not only larger numerically 
but also positive, although when the data 
were taken by separate half grades all of 
the coefficients were negative. 

[It does not always happen, however, 
that the 


fected by the grade range from which the 


coefficient of correlation is af 


population is selected. For the same pu- 
pils the coefficient of correlation was eal- 
culated between the intelligence quotient 
(I. Q.) and the achievement quotient (A. 
().) for arithmetic.' When the data were 
taken separately by half grades, these co- 
19 to —.62. When 
were taken to- 
correlation 


efficients ranged from 
the data for all 
vether the 


grades 
coefticient of was 
found to be —.41, which is approximately 


the average of the coefficients of correla- 
tion for the separate half grades. 

It is, therefore, take 
account both the type of selection made as 


not 


necessary to into 


character. It is 
of data in 


random 
the 
an unbiased way. In 
interpret the coefficient of correlation that 
is obtained with reference to the particu- 
that fol- 
have obtained 


well as its 


enough to make seleetion 


addition one must 


lar type of selection has been 
lowed. If the 
from the pupils belonging to a given half 
grade, the interpretation will be generally 
on a distinetly different basis from that 
the data were selected 


data been 


to be followed if 


Illinois Examina 
Bulletin, Vol. 19, 
Bulletin, 


1921. 


Walter S.: ‘*The 


Illinois 


1 Monroe, 
tion,’’ University of 
No. 9. 
No. 6. 
Pp. 70. 


Bureau of Educational Research 


Urbana: University of Illinois, 


in a random way from the 


longing TO a sequence ot 


However, as noted above. 
exceptions. 

My second thesis 
be attached to a given numerical 
a coefficient of correlation depends 
the type of relationship being 
For example, if we were study 


relation between general intellice) 


quality of handwriting, a coefticient of 
relation between these two 
would be high. If 


result for a representative student 


traits of 
we were to obtain 
tion drawn from the sequence of se 
grades, we would be justified in assert 
that for this the 


tween general intelligenee and qualit 


group relationship 


On the ot 


handwriting was very high. 
hand, if we were studying the relat 
between first trial and second trial seor 
on an intelligence test, we would eons 

a coefficient of .40 exceedingly low. if 
was based upon a representative grouy 
pupils from a sequence of several grades 
In order for a coefficient of correlation 
be considered high in this ease it wou 
need to be .80 or larger. 


When 


alyzed with reference to the questions we 


these two illustrations are 
are attempting to answer by means of th: 


coefficient of correlation we find that we 
are dealing with questions which are not 
In the ease of the relationshiy 
and hand 


writing we are primarily concerned with 


identical. 
between general intelligence 
ascertaining whether or not any relatior 
ship exists. If any does exist, it is rela 
tively small. It we secure a positive co 
efficient of correlation which is more that 
three or four times its probable error, we 
of a positive relationsh)| 
these We are, 0! 
course, interested somewhat in the clos 
ness of this relationship but since it 1s 
slight we have answered the question 


have evidence 


between two traits. 
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first trial 
the same 
concer! th ascertain- 
a positive relationship exists 


We know 


with 


t} ese Two sets of facts. 


y ceneral experience eduea- 
tests that a relatively high positive 


nship exists between first and 


sec- 
The question which we 


] . 
it Se@ores. 


answer in this case is how nearly 
is this relationship, or perhaps to 
nto a more effective form, how great 
departures from a perfect rela- 
If we compare the coefficient of 

on with its probable error we ob- 
little or no assistance in interpreting 
such a ease. For example, we might 
coefficient of correlation of .65 with 
obable .03. In this 


fficient of correlation 


error of case 
is more than 
mes its probable error but the rela- 
ship between the first trial seores and 
trial seores is far from perfect. 
measure of de- 
the 
pro- 
for use instead of the coefficient of 


order to secure a 


from a perfect correlation 


error of estimate has been 


lation. It may be caleulated by means 
the formula, 


P.E. Ret 67450) 1 o pt 


The ealeulation of the probable error of 
if the coefficient 


nd the standard deviation (o) are known, 


estimate, of correlation 
nvolves only very simple arithmetic. It 
vives a measure of the magnitude of the 
lepartures from perfect correlation, or to 
uit it in another way, it measures the 
nount of change which would be neces- 
one set of data in order to bring 

into perfect correlation with the other. 
For example, the correlation between the 
imber of questions answered by eighty 
fourth grade children on forms 1 and 3 


Saryv in 


of the Courtis Silent Reading 


”. was found to be .&7 
the coefficient of 

its probable error. 
nized as a very high correlation 
based upon data from ch 
crade. 


4.6. 


per cent. ol 


school The probable e 


This 


the cases one 


timate 1s 


means thi 


parts from perfect correlation 


other by more than 4.6 units. 


average score IS 


approximately 


amounts to about twelve per cent 
magnitude of the average score. 

In the formula for the probabk 
of estimate it will be noted that it 
nitude depends upon the standard 
tion of the distribution of the data 
which the coefficient of correlation 
puted as well as upon the coefficie 
correlation. For this reason there 
from perfect correspondence between the 
magnitude of the probable error of est) 


mate and the magnitude of the coefficient 


of correlation, even when the difference m 
the 
the 


mate to the average. 


size of units is recognized by taking 


ratio of the probable erro 
For example 
tain collection of paired facts 
coefficient of correlation of 


able 


ratio of this to the average was 


error of estimate was 64 


other collection of data yielded a coefficient 
of correlation of .80, a probable error of 
estimate of 1.4, and the ratio of the prob 
able error of the of 
14. A third collection of data 
a coefficient of .51, 


timate of 17.6, and a ratio of .37. 


that 


estimate to average 
vielded 
probable error of es 
It will, 
therefore, be seen widely different 
probable errors of estimate may be ob 
tained for coefficients of correlation of ap 
proximately the same magnitude. 

By means of the formula given for the 


ealeu 


probable error of estimate we may 


late for any value of r,. the 





which the standard is to be mul 
measure ot de 
This 


convenience the 


tiplied in obtaining this 


perfect correlation. 


eall for 


parture from 


factor we may 


‘coefficient of probable error of estimate.”’ 
In the 
efficients are given for 
To find the probable 


table 


value of r 


accompanying these ‘‘eo 
rang 
ng from .00 to .99. 
error of estimate for a given value of r 
it is only necessary to multiply the stand 
ard deviation by the appropriate coeffi 
ent. 

This table helps us to realize the sig 
nificance of the coefficient of correlation 
when considered as a measure of depar 
agree- 


perfect correlation or 


coefficient of 


from 
The 
65 is eonsidered 
we find by means of this table that in the 
ease of fifty per cent. of pairs of values 


fure 
ment. correlation of 


high in some cases, yet 


there is a departure from perfect correla- 
tion which equals or exceeds .5126 of the 
standard deviation of the set of measures 
being considered. In fact, for coefficients 
of correlation of .90 or higher the prob- 
able error of estimate is shown to be rela- 
tively large. Thus, from the standpoint of 
departures from perfect correlation it is 
clear that r,.. Which we have 
been accustomed to interpret as indicating 


values of 
a ‘‘high correlation,’’ are really indieca- 
tive of departures from perfect correla- 
tions so large that it becomes necessary to 
revise our concept of ‘‘high ecorrelation.’’ 

The moral of this is that we 
must become more discriminating in our 
use of the statistical device known as the 
coefficient We must re- 
member that its magnitude is affected by 
a variety of conditions, and we must fur- 
thermore bear in mind the type of use 
which we make of it in a particular case. 
When we are securing a 
the departure perfect 
correlation is it that the 
probable error of estimate be used instead. 


article 


of correlation. 


interested in 
measure of from 


recommended 


WALTER S. Monrot 
or ILLINOIS 
THE LACK OF INTELLIGENCE IN 

THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


A well-known writer in a recent book 
that has attracted much attention laments 
the lack of intelligence, that is to say 
ative thought, than it 


sciences dealing with material nature. | 


elsewhere 


particular the absence of creative thought 
in the social sciences is asserted and deepl) 
deplored. One might easily display som 
of this deplored lack of 


endeavoring to question or refute th 


intelligenc 


point. It seems, however, more worth w! 


to aecept it and try to account in some v 
for the condition with the hope of | 
upon some of the many remedies 
probably exist. 


In the accounting very likely the 
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s ablv suggested in the book, is 


nhibitions, mainly inherited 


but often due to social and 


nsiderations of a more direct 


al selientist not onlv does 


soOC 


rare eases and 


not. except In 


handle his faets and 


stances, 


clusions in the manner of the 

¢ with the material elements 
erse. But, all this fully ae 
One 


there are other reasons. 


quantity and quality of in 


the social secienees given in 


of the tremendous influence of 


gazines and newspapers, it is 
to say that the edueational sys 
marily the souree of the intel- 
is and practices of the ordinary 
The defeet 


ational 


must then be in 


system. 

ev of the edueational system will 
turn that, save in methodology 
bly in adaptations to loeal needs, 
ceptions of teachers and pupils in 
vogue in 


ry schools are those in 


rv schools and normal schools of 


In turn the conceptions and prac 
secondary school teachers and pu 
many eases, of normal schools 
rs and pupils, again save in method 

d possibly in adaptations to local 
the 


whether of the small college type or 


are those of undergraduate 
type of the various undergraduate 

the average university. From 
lergraduate school thus go out in 
which in spite of other factors 
the whole lower educational sys- 
erux of the matter under diseus- 
the undergraduate school. Con- 


n the undergraduate school are in 


degree the determining factor. 
} the 


‘ally, it is true, eraduate 


d schools of edueation bring in- 
the 


s to bear upon undergraduate 


school. These 


Actually 


by conditions which render them 


avail. The ideas and practices of 


the graduate school and school of eduea 


tion can maintained by the aver 


the average undergrad 
field 


Vivid 


instructors in 


age 


uate school teaching a such as the 


social seliences, Onee a dream of 
possibilities, these ideas and practices soon 
become a distant vision and merely survive 


feeble 


Probably no part of the entire 


to furnish material for and vain 


protests. 
educational system of the United States is 
more in need of observation and reform 
than the 
the bachelor’s degree. 


Sinee the lack of intelligence in 


school vranting 


undergraduate 
the so 
cial sciences is the matter directly under 
to confine at 


consideration it Is necessary 


the undergraduate 
Others 


addi 


tention to defects in 
school as regards these subjects. 
can the matter further in 
tional fields. 


The important fact is that the average 


pursue 


undergraduate is not getting in the social 
sciences the quantity and quality of in 
struction and training to which he is fully 
entitled. 
be offered in 


Many courses for his benefit may 
Under 


the social sciences. 
eraduates may indeed be taking too many 
the They 
may be taking too many courses in these 


Sut they 


hours work in social sciences. 
fields, as is sometimes asserted. 
are not getting individually the quantity 
of attention and the quality of instrue 
tion and guidance which is necessary to in 
the 
practice of intelligence in matters of social 
fact. 
attention of educational administrations is 


eculeate and spread coneeption and 


One explanation of this is that the 


too often. in the social sciences, and pos- 
sibly elsewhere in the curriculum, foeussed 
upon the instructor rather than upon the 
student. The number of classes taught by 
the instruetor. the number of hours spent 


by him in the elass room. the number of 
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} 


student ! ‘lass roll re ter { tem. In the case of endowe 


4 


eoneer! The situation of the individual the determining factor. it 


student in the social scienees is n how might well be the wishes 
ever, closely observed and carefully con furnished the endowment. 
sidered. institutions depending upor 

The most clearly demonstrable proot of for support, the wishes and | 
this fact is that the student does not get those paying the tuition would 
in the social sciences the instruction which, a eriterion. 
in many eases, he actually pays for. Al lf in the American und 
together too often he pays a dollar for schools a dollar’s worth of guida: 
fifty cents worth of instruction. In the tion and instruction were g 
case Of schools relying mainly upon tuition dollar paid in for or supplied 
fees for support this is palpable to any- tion in the social scienees,. a verital 
one with any mathematical ability. On lution in education in these fields 
investigation it will be found that in the appear. The laboratory method 
ease of schools relving only to the extent back of the intelligence found 
of 50 per cent. upon tuition fees in the rial seiences could be at least 
social sciences taken in by an institution adopted. 
are from 50 to 100 per cent. greater than As it is at present, in the 
the amount actually spent upon the in- which is characteristie even of tl 
struetion given in the social sciences. Tf. graduate school, students special 
as may be reasonably claimed, the endow- the social sciences pay in part for tl 
ment. not specifically assigned. or pubhe eation of others specializing 
support enjoved by an edueational insti- The world complacently remarks 
tution is as much for training in the so- somehow they have gotten less, 
cial secienees as for anything else, the situ- deductible as well as an easily obse! 


ation is still more grievous, and only 25 fact. Specialists in the natural se 
medica 


to 50 per cent. of the money going into engineers of all kinds, and 
the treasury for instruction in the sociaY dents in particular are literally 
sciences is expended for that purpose. their education at the partial exper 
Educational administration at present is Others studying and specializing i1 
an extraordinarily complex and diffieult fields of knowledge and endeavor. 
matter. Theories and principles are not this condition is remedied improven 
easily met under present conditions. The relatively impossible and the lack of 
demands upon the treasury of the average /igence in the social sciences, so lam 
educational institutions are many and_ will continue to exist. 
heavy. Time and opportunity are hardly AuFrrep P. James 
available for a searching analysis of the or PITTSBURGH 
sources of its revenue and a reorganiza- TT 
tion of its expenditures in accordance with FDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
the intention of those who provide the PROPOSED BUDCET FOR NEW YORK 
money. Yet this is exactly what must be SCHOOLS 
done in the future. It can not be perma- Tue Board of Education of New Yor! 
nently overlooked that threads of expecta- jas transmitted to the Board of Est 
tion and purpose run into and out of the budget for the expenditure in 


treasuries of the entire educational svs- $95,007,766 for school needs of 
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deratror and pruning tre 


000.000 and were adopted 


If the Board of Est 
school board will not 
additional funds 
according o Mr Arthur S 
ie budget eommitter 


ll be continued as a 
books 


on and 


| 4\ 
increase of pupils in these 


ng the authorities con 
enrollment of 30.000 stitutiona, 


statement apphes 


tions It is likely 


and 40,000 by 


was of the nion 
+ + 1 ) 
ng continua n senools 
“mplovers, 
ly 
d to <pend 
The present 


hools is 18.900 


rrand 


utions 


Board 


onal $105,000 


innual 
mi Frail 
the administ 
examiner 
to prov de tor 


the board , 


Increaser ost 
ars would seen 
NSES OF WOMEN COLLEGE STUDENTS ingoubted increas 

\(merican Association ofl Univers 


published asu yy 114 co) 
rsities on “The Expenses of OXFORD STUDENTS TO DEBATE HERE 


Students,” compiled by Helen REPRESENTATIV1 {f the Oxford | 
Carol Munroe Sheldon, 
and Mary Relihan Brown 
prepared under the auspices 
Com 
women’s eolle Ves 
es and colleges 
States, and two Canadian uni 
included, Satistactory responses 
from 114 out of 170 institut 
onnaires were sent. 


riven tor ndividual inst 
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Columbia and Cornell are pending 


proposed for diseussion relate 


Nations and Trade Unionism 
ubjects, to quote a letter of R. M 
American Rhodes scholar who 
Oxford Union, “are 
(American 
differences.” 

tvle ot debate W followed 

tvle is less formal th: he American, 

peaker addressing himself to any phase 

he general ubjeet without premeditated 

ignment of arguments The audience votes 

the decision 

\ unique feature of the debates on this tour 

will be that two Englishmen and one American 

will form one side, to be opposed by two Amer 
i¢ans and one Englishman 

The Oxford debaters are E. Marjoribanks, 

of Christ Chureh, K. M Lindsay, of Woreester 

College, and M. C. Hollis, of Balliol. Polit 

ically, one is a member of the Labor Party, one 


a Liberal, and one a Conservative. 


RUSSIAN PROFESSORS AND THE SOVIET 
REGIME 

Aw Associated Press correspondent, writing 
from Moscow following a recent interview with 
Commissar of Justice Kurski, reported that 
1,000 intellectuals, ineluding professors in the 
Universities of Moscow and Petrograd, have 
heen ordered exiled as a mild form of punish 
ment 

Many of those banished had long sought the 
opportunity to leave Russia and were pleased 
with the decision. Others pleaded to be allowed 
to remain. This, however, was refused, except 
in one instance where, according to Kurski, a 
Professor Shepkin said he would rather die 
than leave Russia. He was permitted to stay. 

“Reestablishment of the economie state of 


affairs throughout Russia makes it absolutely 
necessary to stamp out any underground or 


eounter revolut onary activity against the 


Soviet regime, whiel carmed on DV certain 
intellectuals in universities and organizations 


‘ 
oO 


protessional men,” Kurski said. 


“We gave all these people a fair chance, and, 


it during the five vears of the Soviet régime 


they have been unable to reconcile themselves 


en no hope can be entert 
ation. Nothing ean be e 
the way ol helping us.” 

‘he banishment decree followed clos 
Communist Party Congress, at whi 
declared the new economic pol ey ha 
n the bourgeoisie a feeling dangerou 
Soviet government. 

{mong the exiles is Professor Ma 


who was minister of education under Ke 


AN ENGLISH EDUCATOR AND 
SCHOOLS 


Mr. H. A. "4. FISHER, presiden 
Engiish Board of Education, recently 
address in London that contained 
schools of art which are of int 
tion with the interview of M 


son, the artist, on the same subject, re po 
last week’s issue of SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 

Mr. Fisher defined the two-fold purpos 
schools of art as being: “first, to equip W 
the needful measure of accomplishment 
teachers who give art instruction in our schools 
and secondly, to train men and women to ean 
their livelihood in one of the artistic profes 
sions.” 

A school of art frequented only by 
art teachers and instructed only by thos 
have nothing else to do will have to strugg! 
to escape petrification; but if, in addition 
students who are designed for the teaching 
fession there are others who have suffi 
fidence in themselves and in their art 
their talents into the open market and to 
front the April weather of an artist 
that is to say, in addition to the student 
propose for themselves the modest 
“im of teaching in schools, there are 
draw no such boundary round their am! 
then there is a seed of life and buoyan 
school which should preserve it against 
gers of dullness and decay. 

Mr. Fisher went on to 
nothing new or peculiar to 
contention.”” He declared: 

One of the main arguments 
ment of training departments at 
is that it throws the prospective tea 
the general whirlpool of academic life and 
him to mix freely with contemporaries W 


preparing themselves for other callings. 6 
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unity of intercourse 
description is of incom 

} he might lose sight 
he, too, within the measure of 
ld consider himself to be artist 
er, and realize that he will gain 


ressiveness as a teacher in pro 


welt upon the conditions of the 
a ie 


England and deelared that the 


tf pubhe taste “is a new task for 


i00ls be few and strong rather 
weak. Let them influence the 
d the industries in their respective 
ne, ; aust, of those who teach in 
oyed half time, and otherwise en 
irtists in their respective de 
so that a close touch may be kept 
is of industry, and a quickening 
outside world may be commu 

rk in the sehool. 

added: 

who has made a serious contribu 
gical literature recognizes that art 
place in a well-balanced scheme of 
4 school which does not endeavor 
idea of beauty, in some, at least, 
g, even if it be only in the compara 
le but most important sphere of hand 
s failing in at least one third of ite 


DUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


\ 1am F. G. Swany, professor of 


\ 
\ 


the University of Minnesota, has 


pointed professor of physies im the 


ot Chieago. Before coming to the 


States in 1913, Professor Swann taught 


7 


rw \e 


il College of Science, London, and 

sity of Sheffield. Up to 1919, when 
0 Minnesota, he was with the Carnegie 
Washington, D. C. 


BerTHA K. WHIPPLE, assistant pro- 
home economics in the University of 
as sailed for Constantinople, where 
spend a year in the American Hospital 
and will also give instruction to a 
~) nurses, representing nine nationali- 


H. ALDERMAN, superintendent of 
Newton, Iowa, has been appointed 


associate professor of element 
Indiana University. 

Weston E. Fu iwier, of the engineering 
of Hazen, Whipple and Fuller, New York, has 
been appointed professor of civil engineering 
at Swarthmore College. Professor Fuller is a 
C.E. graduate of Cornell University, elass of 
1900, and was for a time an instructor there in 
civil engineering. 

Dr. Wituiam A. DUNNING, professor of his 
tory and political philosophy at Columbia 
University, died in his sleep on the night of 
August 25, having suffered from heart disease 
since February 13 last, when he was seized 
with a severe attack after delivering a lecture 
He was in his sixty-fourth year. Graduated 
from Columbia in 1881, he took his master’s 
and doctor’s degrees there, and in 1886 joined 
the teaching staff. In 1904 he was appointed 
Lieber professor of history and political phil 
osophy, receiving from Columbia at the same 
time the honorary degree, LL.D. He was presi 
ident of the American History Association in 
1913. His “History of Political Theories” 
was completed two years ago. 

Miss Anna J. Braptey, formerly of the 
Misses Bradley’s School, Back Bay, Boston, 
and also an instructor in the Framingham Nor- 
mal School, died at Belmont, Mass., on August 
24, as the result of injuries in a bieyele aecei 


dent on August 9. 


Miss Epna M. Corns and Miss M. ELeanor 
JACKSON have been appointed to the staff of 
home economies specialists of the College of 
Agriculture of the University of Maine. 


Aw Associated Press dispatch from Fair 
banks, Alaska, reports that everything is in 
readiness for the opening on September 18 of 
the farthest north college on this continent, the 
Alaska Agricultural College and School otf 
Mines. 


Dean Rouu D. Sarissury, of the 
sity of Chicago, who died on August 15, 
queathed to the university what is announced 
as “a large fund for the endowment of scien 
tifie fellowships.” Dr. Salisbury had been dean 
of the Ogden Graduate School of Science for 
more than twenty years, head of the depart 


ment of geography for sixteen years, and, at 
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ot Ne \“ York 
receive $100,000 “t tion 


board of trustees in ; ting Impecun 


tudents to enable them ursue courses 
tudy in any department of the university.” 
Othe bequests are Cooper Union, $50,000 


ol 


Wartburg Farm School f the Evangelical 


Lutheran Church, 


$10,000 


YaLeE University will receive $100,000 by 
he will of William Sloane, a New York mer- 


chant, whose beques s to publ e institutions 


amount to about $600,000. 


THE Larksville high school, near Wilkes 
Barre, Pa., a three-story structure with aceom 
modations for 600 children, practically was 
destroved on August 26 by a mine eave that 
engulfed it to a depth of 20 feet. The build 
ing toppled slightly forward as it subsided. 


It was valued at $250,000 


Miss Marsorte Barker, of Michigan City, 
Ind., has filed a suit for $50,000 damages 
against Bryn Mawr College as a result of her 
dismissal from that institution. Last Feb- 
ruary a swt to foree the college to reinstate 
her as a student was dismissed by the Mont- 
gomery County Court because, the court held, 
it had no jurisdiction in the ease. Miss Barker 
names the college and its former president, 
Miss M. Carey Thomas, as defendants. The 
damages asked are for what Miss Barker claims 
to have been her unjust expulsion on April 2, 
1921, on suspicion of petty thefts from the 


rooms of other students. 


More than fifty army officers on active duty 
at colleges, universities, high schools and other 
educational institutions throughout the country 
were relieved August 31 of their assignments 
“and from further active duty” in the army. 
The wholesale retirement of these instructors, 

was said, had become necessary because of 
reduced appropriations authorized by Con- 
rress for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923. 


[t the War Department’s intention, it was 


to replace the instructors with officers on 


ive duty status. They will be taken 


he 10,300 officers remaining in the regu- 


tablishment whe 


peen red 


nstructors 

san Frane Sco ¢ | Los 
Oregon Agricultural College, 
Pennsylvania, Wester 
Sewanee Military Acade 

sitv of Georgia, Univers 


University of Iowa, University 
and high schools at Cleveland, 
Kv., Cheago, Detroit and 

Mich., Indianapolis, Ind., Bir 


Nashville and Memphis, Ten: 
Mr. W. GeorGe Myers, of 


a delegate to the convention 

tional Association 

men, held in Boston last 

talk from the floor, that 

printing in the public schools 
United States are utterly incompet 
such positions and 

ment furnished the i 
date or inadequate Mi Myers urged 
gates to the convention to go home 
to see that their local school boards 
mittees shall pay proper attention 
ment of the printing department 
schools and that competent pr 


ployed as instructors. 


A pispatcH from Yokohama 
York Evening Post reports that 
School of Yokohama, which, unlil 
lar schools of Japan, has rigidly 
dren of mixed marriages, has at 
hift the ban. This is the result 
troversy in which western mere! 
have been opposed by men “ 
families. The lack of money broke 
opposihon to these children. 

ONE HUNDRED publie schools 

will have to close in October 
receive adequate supplies of coal, 
Jones, superintendent of supplies o! 
of Education, stated recently. M 
emphasizing his plea that immediate 
be given to the existing conditions 
the schools were foreed to close 


lack of fuel 100,000 children would 
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and 1 the 

the eitvy were shut 

of lack of coal 150,000 add 
would be kept out of school. 

fie literature for dis 

tific men of Russia 

ng received by the American Com- 

he Aid of Russian Scientists, headed 

non Kellogg, of Washington, D. C. 

Ameriean scientific men, who have 

ted Russia, go to show that the 

yas not been the only cross which 

savants have had to bear. Lack 

terature and new treatises on the 

caused them to lose step with the 

tifie world almost entirely. The 

Committee for Aid of Russian Scien- 

rranged with the American Relief 

ition, of which Herbert Hoover is 

to forward these contributions to 

to be distributed there by a Russian 

ttee, cooperating with the A. R. A. The 

an Relief Administration has appointed 

Gertzen & Co., eustom house brokers, 70 

Street, New York, to receive contribu- 

Many hundreds of journals and books 


already been shipped by the A. R. A. 


“u 


PreK 


triennial eouncil of Phi Beta Kappa 
held September 11 to 13 at Cleveland, 
Cleveland was chosen because this year 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 


nding of the Alpha of Ohio of Phi Beta 


1 at Western Reserve College in Hudson, 
The Alpha of Ohio now has two divi- 
that of Adelbert College and of the 
for Women of Western Reserve Uni- 

Dr. Charles F. Thwing, president 
is of Western Reserve, is the oldest 
senator of the fraternity. At the ban- 
for visiting delegates and for all Phi 
Kappa men and women of Northern 
Dr. Albert Shaw, editor of Review of 
cs, will be the principal speaker, and ad- 
will also be given by Dr. Thwing and 
scar M. Voorhees, general secretary of 


[He report of Mr. Edward G. Zimmer, the 


ssioner appointed by Governor Miller, 
‘ New York, to investigate charges of misuse 
inds and inefficiency at the State Institute 


ot Apphed Agriculture at Farn 

was made public September 1. It reeom 

that a new director be appointed, because the 
morale of the school has been destroyed under 
the present administration, and suggests that 
all schools of this kind be hroneht under a 
state board or commission, because the trustees 
are unable to give enough time to supervision 
and are usually unskilled in educational fields. 
The trustees have until September 11 to answer 
to Governor Miller the charges against them 


BIRMINGHAM SOUTHERN COLLEGE has estab 
lished a law course, with Judge Hugh Locke as 
dean. QO. C. Carmichael, director of the sum 
mer school of the college, has become dean of 
the Alabama Technical Institute and Colleg 
tor Women. 


Mr. H. N. P. Stomay, of Rugby School, 
England, has been appointed headmaster ot 
Tonbridge School. 


THE vice-chancellor of London University 
for 1922-23 is Mr. H. J. Waring, F.R.C.S., 
who has been dean of the faculty of medicine. 


Mr. JoHN Henry NICHOLSON, assistant lec 
turer in education in the University of Bristol, 
England, has been elected to the Albert Kahn 
Traveling Fellowship, which is of the value of 
£1,000. He is 32 years of age, and had a dis 
tinguished career at Oxford, where he gained 
first class in the Honour School of Modern 
History and first class in the Honour School 
of Theology. He was rejected on medical 
grounds for military service twice, but sue 
ceeded in enlisting in 1915, and was subse 
quently awarded the Military Medal for gal 
lantry in the field. These fellowships were 
founded in 1910 through the generosity of 
M. Albert Kahn, of Paris. Candidates must 
be of British nationality, and have passed the 
examinations required for a degree in some 
university in the United Kingdom. Women as 
well as men are eligible for election. The itin 
erary includes the principal states of Europe, 
the United States of America, Egypt, India, 
China, Japan, Ceylon, and Java. 


Tue National Education Association (Caxton 
House, Westminster, England) is appealing 
for a fund of £2,000 for the purpose of com 
batting anti-educational propaganda. 
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DISCUSSION 
TEACHERS VS. MENTAL TESTS AS 
PROPHETS OF SCHOOL PROGRESS 

For some while experts have been testing 
intelligence tests to find out if such tests really 
test intelligence. But do they know what it is 
they have found? Undoubtedly they have tried 
to measure carefully, but are we sure their 
measuring device is true? One means of 
measure used more often than any other in 
such tests is that of school progress. Aceord- 
ingly, that test which proves a good prophet 
of school progress is counted good; that one 
which proves a poor prophet, poor. Ordi- 
narily the school progress has been measured 
by teachers’ marks. In a few studies, how- 
ever, school progress has been measured in a 
few subjects, at least, by standardized eduea- 
tional measurements. 

But in such tests of tests a correlation of .50 
is considered pretty good. Terman found only 
48 between teachers’ judgment and intelligence 
quotient by the Stanford-Binet Test. When 
any one finds .60 or above he seems, usually, to 
think such a correlation a great talking point 
for the particular test used or for intelligence 
tests in general. 

Undoubtedly many correlations below .50 
have never been published. However, some 
such lower correlations between ratings by 
intelligence tests and measures of school 
progress have appeared in the last few years 
in educational literature by a few courageous 
authors. 

The average practical school man indeed 
thinks of intelligence tests as of great prophetic 
power, and one reason he is enthusiastic about 
them is that they seem to tell him he is doing 
his job pretty well. He has the notion that 
intelligence tests can prophecy school progress 
“as nothing else can do.” He is encouraged in 
his belief by experts who are making and test- 
ing tests. In a very late book on tests and 
measurements,’ it is assumed that teachers 
can not select ability groups with nearly the 
accuracy with which they can be selected by 
intelligence tests, when the measure of this 
accuracy is final judgment of school progress 

‘Sidney L. Pressey, Luella C. Pressey: Intro 
duction to the Use of Standard Tests, The World 
Book Co., N. Y., 1922. Pp. 222-223, 


by the teachers. These authors 
over, that the whole thing is about 
the teacher and superintendent e: 


termine by rough comparisons 


intelligence test has “done the 


To quote from this book: 
Verifying results with tests of 
If, for instance a teacher has 
mental ability and has made up sect 
on this basis, she should certain} 
or not the divisions thus obtained 
geneous in mental ability or br 
similar divisions made in previou 
basis of her own judgment. Sh 
the marks she assigns to the class 
are more closely grouped than 
she may find that the year before, 
up her section divisions on the basis 
ness us judged by her according 
servation of the children, there wer: 


in her ‘‘slow’’ section who recei\ 
tinetly above average, while in the 
tion as chosen on the basis of brig 
ing to the test results there were no 
received good marks. In other wo 
results have helped that teacher 
children so that the work done by 
group was of about the same level 
At the beginning of the second week 
school term in February, 1922, 19 gr 
ers, from the first to the sixth grad 
were asked to rank the names of the 
in order of the way they believed 
dren would get along in school work 
When these same teachers made 
cial school marks for these same 


the end of the school term the following 


they were asked unexpectedly to rat 
children on the basis of how well 
along in school during the term 
told in both instanees to rank no 

at the same place even if they s 
several are of the same rank. These 
then made a prophecy, after a week « 
of how well their children would 
school. Then at the end of th 
reckoned on how well these same 
learn in school, taking into account 
subjects combined. 

How well then did these teach 
week with their children prophes: 
progress of these pupils? 

A measure chosen of the accura 
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a coefficient of correlation between 


} Rank- 


wo rankings. The 
nee method was used. The eorrelations 


of magnitude for the 


Speerman 


19 teachers, be- 
prophecy at the beginning of the 


rm of how well their children would 


¢ in school, with how well they actually 
along, as reckoned at the end of the 
respectively : .97, .93, .93, .91, .90, 
£81, .80, .79, .78, .76, .74, 
teacher K 

X .93, and 


correlation 


RY” be ed 
This 


ation was 


means that for 
97; for teache 
found such 


Has any one 


ntelligence ratings at the beginning 


term and measures of school 


choo! 
he end of the term? 

fhe most optimistic author and promoter of 

such 


test could not hope to get 


tions between an intelligence test, or 


a composite score by several intelli- 
ests, and schoo] achievement. 
about the same, 
Dis- 
First 
82, .82; second grade, .93, .93, .78, .76, 
grade, .97, .88, .66; tourth 
grade, .93, .81, .80; 


above correlations run 
over, for each of the several grades. 
d by school grades they are: 
3; third 
G90, .83, .79; fifth 
xth grade, .86, .74. 


“as most of the teachers had had their 


for just the eurrent term one teacher 
the same children, or nearly the same 
for four consecutive terms, and two 


The 


respec- 


them for two consecutive terms. 


tions for these teachers were 


90, .86 and .93—all relatively high, as 


be expected ; but there are some higher 


teachers having their 


Certainly the dif 


ons for those 
dren for the first term. 
rence is not great and the lowest correlation 
ny teacher is surprisingly high (.63). 
Proctor? found a correlation between teach- 


rs’ estimates of the intelligence of high school 
dents and the average school marks of those 
ipils over a period of two and one half years, 
70. The correlation between teachers’ esti- 
ites and the I. Q. was only oO 
ol marks and I. Q. was only .54. 


\pparently, the average teacher, after a few 


9, and between 


; 
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days with her pupils, can prophesy the relative 


school progress of these pupils during the 
term more accurately from her own judgment 
than she, or by the use of 


any one else, can, 
intelligence tests. 
If, then, 


tendents have in mind merely to find out 


teachers, supervisors and superin 


how 
well their children are likely to do when all are 
given about the same then let them 


all, the 


and in the interests of respect for the 


program, 


interest of economy and accuracy 


teacher's 
wisdom, cease this mad attempt at measuring 
minds. 

sought; but a 


To date, little else has been 


few have seen farther. They are thinking of 


intelligence tests chiefly as a means for finding 
bright children whom the teacher does not find; 
as a means for suggestion a richer, fatter 
course for the abler children and a simpler, 
leaner one for those least able. Some, more- 
over, have thought of acceleration. 
criterion of intelligence 


under the tradi- 


A more accurate 


tests is not what children do 
tional program, but what they can do when the 
entire school program and course of study is 
adjusted to their ability and when every child 
reasonably near to the 
If, on the 


have 


is stimulated to work 


limit of his capacity. other hand, 
that 


they could have done, that 


we assume what children done is 


what what they 
have done is a true measure of what they ean 
do in the future, we are getting nowhere. In 
that event we are merely assuming that chil- 
dren have had, to date, the best possible op- 


their opportunities 


portunities to learn, that 
have been equal and that their habits of study, 
their industry and general attitude are equal 
also. 
Therefore 


teachers’ prophecy of 


these high correlations between 


how their pupils will 
succeed with the way these same pupils actu 
term do not 


ally do succeed at the end of a 


seem to get us very far. The size of these cor 


relations is no proof of the accuracy of the 
teacher’s prophecy or of her judgment in pros 
pect or of that in retrospect. There is a strong 
likelihood, indeed, that such close correspond- 


both 
judg- 


ence indicates poor judgment ih one or 


rather than that it indicates good 


For 


ranking seemed almost 


cases 
children the 


fatalist A p- 


ment. some of these pro- 


phetic 








“reputa 

during 

ther words, 
prett pronounced no doub', 

objects some one, 

prophecy had been 

at the end of the ter vy edueationa 

ght have proved a poorer prophet 
would expect her to seem | prophesy less 
accurately in that event since there would be 
two different measuring schemes compared. 
However, a measurement by ranking seems to 
have considerable favor for aceuracy among 
those familrar with the “ merit meth- 
od”; and be it remembered that the children 
in both instances were ranked, and not merely 
assigned school marks. 

For the teacher who had tested her children 
on the Thorndike-McCall Reading Test the 
correlation between her prophecy and the read 
ing test achievement was .70. That same 
teacher’s correlation of rank of propheey with 
rank of later general progress was only .87. 

Grant for argument that scores by an intelli- 
gence test correlate with scores by educational 
measurements more closely than the latter do 
with teachers’ judgments. (Ot course they do 
not actually.) Even then we have proved noth- 
ing about the validity of the intelligence tests 
in question. We do know that the more verbal 
the intelligence test, the more like school work, 
i. e., the more like the educational measure- 
ment it is, the closer the correlation between the 
ratings by the intelligence test and the educa- 
tional measurement. For example, in an elab- 
orate study of correlation between intelligence 
tests and educational tests, Gates concludes: 
“Other things being equal, the more verbal the 
material, the higher the correlation with school 
attainment.” 

Arthur I. Gates: ‘‘ The Correlation of Achieve 
ment in School Subjects with Intelligence Tests 
and Other Variables,’’ Journal f Educational 


Psychology, May, 1922, pp. 277-285 


Now inasmuce] 


nee 


exercises 


language, 


neasurement an 
tne two ¢ 
the more ti 


attainment, 


iv, whv not 


devise “intelligence 


like actual school work a POSSLDIE 
last analysis such a test would lx 

educational measurement. But tha 

begging the question, merely an atten 
ourselves by our own bootstraps. 

The fact then that teachers prophesy 
progress of their pupils better than do 
gence tests 1s no proof that intellig 
are not superior to teacher’s judgment 
does seem to prove that school p: 
true measure of the validity of an 
test. It suggests that ratings 

agree with teachers’ judgment 
great significance as those rat 
d sagree. 

Let no one fool himself that 
a true test of tests. When, after a 
study of a large number ot 
period of many years, we shall have 
test that best prophesies what the 
under the most favorable conditio1 
and a test that makes such prophe 
better than a teacher can make it, 
then shall be the one to be used. 

McCall suggests that a nearly perfect 
ligence test will require a life time to e\ 
He writes: 

Criterion of Intelligence.—How 
mine whether a particular test viel 
measure of intelligence? As was sta 
pages back, what a test really measures 
only by its correlations. The closeness 
correlation with what constitutes intellig 
measure of its excellence as an intellig 
This is the single ultimate method 
such a test. If this condition is sutis! 
examiner need look no further. In order 
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